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for Mm was bound to be' How do we come to apprehend objective
succession, since it is now e% hypothesi impossible to do so by means
of sense ?'
That this awkward situation does not arise because of any
prejudice or lack of consideration on Kant's part, but is really
inherent in any theory of perception which attaches importance
to what are normally regarded as physiological facts, is weE illus-
trated by the discussion on space and time perception in Professor
Koffka's book on the Principles o/GestaU Psychology.1 The funda-
mental hypothesis of this view is very similar to that of Tetens,
namely that there is analogy or as the moderns prefer to call it,
isomorphism, between events in the cortex and events in conscious-
ness, and this notion is capable of being developed with what, for
the layman at least, is considerable plausibility as long as space
perception alone is in question. The difficulty arises when an
attempt is made to produce a cerebral occurrence which can make
possible any discrimination between a succession of apprehension
and an apprehension of succession. It will not do simply to say
that successive stimuli give rise to consciousness of succession, for
successive stimuli must in any case be called in to explain my
continued perception of what is in fact static. Hence Professor
Koffka is led to say that, whereas successive stimuli on the same
part of the cortex produce succession of consciousness, stimuli on
different, though neighbouring parts of it produce consciousness
of succession. Whether this account is physiologically tenable or
not is of no importance here. The question is whether any con-
ceivable physiology could do it any better, arid I do not at the
moment see that this is possible. For if we posit an organ of
sensation, the cortex, which possesses a temporal as well as a
spatial order of its own, there is no particular difficulty in sup-
posing that the psychical occurrences which are correlated with it
are also temporal in character. But I cannot conceive any mechan-
ism which would automatically differentiate psychical data into
representations of succession as distinct from successions of repre-
sentations. This difficulty can easily be disposed of by those who
maintain that physiological difficulties have nothing to do with
philosophy, and commentators who wish to set Kant on the road
to absolute idealism may find here considerable encouragement.
All that is necessary is to drop the notion of things existing inde-
pendently of the percipient subject, give the self an intellectual
1 Koffka, op. cit. 438 ff.